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A Brand-New Birthday 


Another birthday is here, and WeE Wispom is one year older. Last 
year when we wrote our birthday letter to you this birthday seemed a 
long way off. But here it is, and it is just as happy a day as each of our 
other birthdays has been. 

When Bula Hahn brought in her new serial, “Jet’s Problem,” we 
saved it as a special birthday gift for you. Elizabeth Arthur, who illus- 
trated “Jet’s Baggage,” ‘‘Jet’s Friends,” “Jet’s Cabin Home” (published 
later in book form as “Jet’s Adventures”) and “‘Jet’s Neighbors,” has 
been happy to draw the pictures for “‘Jet’s Problem.” We hope you will 
find this new Jet story as enjoyable as the preceding ones. 

Last month we told you about Dorothy Wagstaff and her little boy 
Tommy. This month we have a story about Lucille Ison’s little girl 
Glenda. Lucille Ison draws those cunning pictures for you to color and 
the little line drawings that help you learn to draw. When she was 
finishing her work on the little elves who are gathering corn on page 17, 
Glenda, who is one of the sweetest, most adorable little three-year-olds 
in the world, came into Lucille’s studio to visit with Mother. Mother 
was busy, so she said, “Glenda, wouldn’t you like to go out in the yard 
and play while I finish this drawing ?’’ Glenda likes to draw too, so she 
said, ‘‘No, Mother, you go out in the yard and play and let me finish 
the drawing.” I think they settled the matter by letting Lucille finish 
the drawing for you and Glenda doing some work of her own! 

All through this number of WEE WispoM you will find the names 
of boys and girls with their ages in parenthesis over stories and poems, 
songs, puzzles, and things to make and do. These boys and girls are 
all readers of WEE WispoM who have helped us to make this birthday 
number one to be remembered. To them and to those who sent in work 
that we could not use because of lack of space we say, “Thank you!” 
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By Katherine Edelman 


I’m glad I do not have to walk 


A hot and dusty street; 
I’m glad I do not have to wear 


Hard shoes upon my feet. 


I’m glad I live upon a farm, 
Where I can run at will, 

Barefoot across the dewy field 
And down the slanting hill. 
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Jim lay in the sun look- 
ing up at the sky 


WISHING- 
ROCK 


By Grace Wolleson 
Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


¥ h morning sun in the late August sky was hot. 
Jim Lee, jogging along on his pinto pany, shoved 
his sombrero to the back of his curly red head and 
looked up at the blue New Mexican sky to gauge the 
time of day. 

“Must be about eleven o'clock. The folks won't 
be back to the ranch before twelve. We'll have time 
to rest here at the Wishing Rock, Cricket!” 

The sharp swish of the pony’s tail gave assent. 
Jim turned the pony loose to graze, then stretched 
out fall length on the brown boulder that lay half 
buried in the ground. He had discovered the rock 
on his first day at the ranch the preceding June and 
had dubbed it the Wishing Rock. The stone’s queer 
crusty-brown surface had little dents in it, and it 
had interested him so much he had asked Uncle Ben 
about it. 

“Can’t tell you a thing about it, Jim,” Uncle Ben 
had said. “Guess it was there when I bought the 
ranch. I never noticed it until some Federal men 
were out here one day scouting for a landing field 
over on the mesa road. They called my attention to it. 
Does seem funny there aren’t any stones near it.” 

Jim lay in the sun looking up at the sky. He liked 
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to think his way out of trouble by lying on his back 
and looking up at the blue dome above him. 

“It’s easier to get things straight that way,” he 
had explained to his mother. “I sort of feel that God 
is a little nearer, helping me out.” 

But this morning a puckered frown drew Jim’s 
freckles into a straight brown line. He had a problem 
that the magic of the rock and the soft blue sky could 
not help him solve. Tomorrow he would be ten years 
old, and just this morning Uncle Ben had told him 
that Cricket was to be his birthday gift for helping on 
the ranch that summer. It hadn’t been work; it had 
been fun to help herd the cattle and ride the range 
with Uncle Ben or the foreman. 

Jim’s great happiness at knowing the pony was his 
was overshadowed by worry. How could he get the 
pony back home to Denver? How could he feed and 
care for him? Jim knew it would take money, and 
Mother and Dad already had all the expense they 
could stand. 

Dad, Mother, his thirteen-year-old brother Ted, 
and his chums Tom Waters and Harry Bane were 
arriving at the ranch today. Ted, Tom, and Harry 
called themselves “the trio.” Uncle Ben had gone to 
meet them. They would stay a few days; then Jim 
must go back with them to start to school. The 
time was short, and Jim wanted to take Cricket 
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back with him more than he had ever wanted any- 
thing in his life. 

Cricket pricked up his ears at the sound of a car. 
Jim scrambled up quickly, swung into the saddle, 
and rode into the ranch yard just as the car turned 
in at the gate. 

“Hey, Mom!” Jim jumped down from his pony to 
greet Mother and Dad, while the Trio bounded out 
of the front seat and rushed over to Cricket. The 
pony nuzzled the newcomers for possible lumps of 
sugar as they stroked and petted him. 

“He’s sure a swell horse, Jim!” said Ted as Jim 
joined the group. 

“You bet he is!” Jim answered proudly. “And to- 
morrow he'll be my very own!” 

“Honor bright?” chorused the Trio. 


“Honor bright!” Jim answered, stroking Cricket’s — 


shiny neck. 

“Hey, boys! There’s Aunt 
Emily on the porch! Dinner’s 
ready!” called Uncle Ben. 
“Turn Cricket into the corral 
and bring in the bags!” 

Greetings over, the happy 
group sat down to dinner. Jim’s 
bright brown eyes darted from 
one face to another as the huge 
platters and bowls of delicious 
food were passed. Somehow he 
wasn’t hungry. His eyes always 
strayed back to his father’s face. 
What would Dad say about tak- 
ing Cricket home? 

Finally Ted brought up the 
subject and Jim listened. He 
felt as though something inside 
him was about to burst. 

“Dad, isn’t it swell that Un- 
cle Ben is giving Cricket to 


Kindness to Pets 
By Eleanor Hammond 


I fill my kitten’s dish with 


the rent to pay every month, and Cricket’s keep be- 
sides. And how in the world would you get him 
home?” Dad asked. 

“Uncle Ben said we could send him by truck. It 
wouldn't cost much!” Jim pleaded. 

“I'm sorry, Son, but I think it would be better for 
Uncle Ben to keep him until next summer, and may- 
be Aunt Emily will invite you down here again,” 
Dad said kindly. 

“That’s a good idea, isn’t it, Ben?” Aunt Emily 
agreed. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Ben. “We'll take good care of 
your pony, Jim, so we'll be sure of getting you back 
next summer.” 

Jim smiled but did not try to answer. He knew he 
couldn’t with the big lump in his throat. 

“Now we'd better be making some plans for our 
visitors,” Uncle Ben suggested, evidently feeling that 
the pony question was all set- 
tled. 

“Are you going up to the In- 
dian reservation?” asked Aunt 
Emily. 

“Yes,” Uncle Ben replied. 
“At first I'd planned for us to 
hear the geological lecture at 
Namico tomorrow night, but 
the folks can hear lectures at 
home. Since they're leaving so 
soon, I think we'll go to the 
reservation tomorrow morning. 
We can stay at Rancho Rosa to- 
morrow night and come home 
the next day.” 

“That'll be a great trip!” 
whooped Ted, and the other 
two boys agreed. 

“You come with us, Emily,” 
Uncle Ben urged. ‘Nana can 


Jim for his birthday present?” milk; look after everything here. 
“Well, I should say so!” Dad I feed my puppy too. You've never been up there, 
smiled. . and that will give us a chance 
“Jim’s been fine help this One who forgets to feed his to visit with our guests on the 


summer, and he and Cricket sates 
have sure been pals,” said Un- 
cle Ben. “It'd be too bad to 
separate them.” 

Jim almost choked on a bite of biscuit. 

“That’s mighty fine of you, Ben,” said Dad, “but 
I don’t see how we can manage to keep the horse, 
living in the city, as we do.” 

“But Dad, we could rent the garage across the 
alley,” Jim advised. 

“Yes, Jim. I wish we could, but there would be 
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Ought to go hungry too. 


way. 

“But there won’t be room, 
Ben,” Aunt Emily pointed out. 

“Jim, you wouldn’t mind 
staying at home, would you? You see,” Uncle Ben 
explained, “Jim made this same trip with me this 
summer.” 

Jim nodded. 

“But even then there wouldn’t be room, would 
there?” Aunt Emily persisted. 

“No,” said Uncle Ben slowly. “How would this 
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be? Let Ted ride Cricket. He could start out early, 
ahead of us. The road to the reservation is a well- 
traveled road; he couldn’t miss it. And he could 
take all the next day to get back.” 

“Oh, boy, that'll be swell!” said Ted. 

“That will be all right, won’t it, Jim?” asked 
Uncle Ben. 

“No, sir. I—I—I don’t think I can let Cricket go. 
It’s almost the last day we can be together, and— 
and it’s my birthday!” Jim stammered. 

His throat was so dry and tight that it was hard to 
get the words out, but he wasn’t going to give Cricket 
up. No, siree! “I can show Ted a lot of interesting 
things here at the ranch,” he added. 

“You could ride old Daisy, Jim,” Uncle Ben said. 
“There won't be any extra work. You might ride 
out where Jan is herding the sheep and see how he is 
making out.” 

“T'll stay at home, Ben,” Jim heard Aunt Emily 
say. 
“No, Aunt Emily. I'll stay at home with Jim,” 
Ted offered. “It'll be all right.” 

Jim was silent. He knew he ought to say 
something, but after all, Cricket was his 
horse. Dad would not let him take Cricket 
home, and it was his right to have his own 
pony on his birthday. He did not look at 
Ted and he avoided his mother’s eyes dur- 
ing the rest of the meal. He asked to be 
excused before the dessert was served, even 
though he knew it was apple pie. 

Jim shoved three lumps of sugar into his 
pocket and rushed out to the corral to talk 
things over with Cricket before the boys 
came out. While the pony munched the sugar 
Jim, his arms around his glossy neck, sobbed 
out all that was in his heart. The sugar con- 
sumed, Cricket nosed his master affection- 
ately as though he understood every word. 

The slam of the screen door told Jim the 
boys were coming, so he hurriedly brushed 
his sleeve across his eyes and started to the 
shed for Cricket’s bridle. 


Sid swung into the saddle, while Jim slipped 
back to ride bareback 


That afternoon Jim tried to ease his con- 
science by insisting that the boys take turns 
riding Cricket as they explored the ranch. 
Not one of them referred to the trip the next 
day, but Jim knew what they thought of him 
and he was miserable. The older boys were 
boy scouts and Jim was a cub scout. Jim 
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knew he was not living up to the scout law! 

That night Jim could not eat his supper, and as 
soon as his chores were done he went to bed. But he 
did not go to sleep. He wanted to take Cricket home, 
and on his last day at the ranch he just couldn’t let 
the pony go. But down deep in his heart he knew 
he was selfish. He rolled and tossed and was still 
awake when Ted came to bed, though he pretended 
to be dozing. Ted dropped right off to sleep. He 
would of course, thought Jim, for he hadn’t been 
selfish! 

Finally Jim got up and stood at the window. The 
moon was bright, and he could see Cricket in the 
corral. What should he do? He thought of the 
many times Ted had helped him out. Why couldn't 
he make himself do the right thing? He remem- 
bered how Ted had let him come down to the 
ranch in his place. He wouldn’t even have had 
Cricket if it had not been for Ted. He looked up at 
the moon and the starlit sky. He had always said 
that the blue of the daylight sky seemed to help him 
out, that God seemed to understand. He stood there a 
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moment longer, his eyes on his beloved pony. Then 
he lifted them again to the brilliantly lighted sky. 

Suddenly he turned to the bed and gave Ted a 
shake to wake him up. “Ted! Ted! Listen! I’ve de- 
cided to let you take Cricket!” he said. 

Ted sat up in bed, rubbing his eyes and shaking 
his head, trying to wake up. “Am I dreaming?” he 
asked. 


Jim watched Ted mount and ‘waved a brave good-by 
as pony and rider disappeared. 

Later when the folks left, he stood beside Daisy, 
his lunch shoved in his saddlebag, ready to go out to 
see Jan. He forced a wry smile. What a birthday! 
He wanted to go to the Wishing Rock, but he would 
ride out first to see Jan, the sheepherder, as Uncle 


“No, Ted, you're going 
to take Cricket tomor- 
row!” Jim assured him. 

“You mean it, Jim? Say, 
you're the swellest broth- 
er in the world!” Ted 
slapped him on the back. 

A few minutes later, snug- 
gled close beside Ted, Jim 
dropped off to sleep. 

Promptly at six-thirty, when 
the alarm rang, the boys sprang 
from their bed. Jim wanted 
Ted to get an early start. 

Their chores finished, the 
boys came in for an early break- 
fast and were surprised to see 
the whole family at the table. 
Jim was greeted by everybody 
singing, “Happy birthday to 
you,” as he sat down and began 
opening his gifts. There was ev- 
erything he had wanted: the 
flashlight, a scout knife, and a 
pen-and-pencil set. He thanked 
them all with a warm smile, but 
he wondered why there seemed 
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Happy Thoughts 


For the week of the Ist 


As God each tiny sparrow feeds, 
So He supplies my daily needs. 
For the week of the 8th 


God watches over me all day 

And keeps me safe at work or 
play. 
For the week of the 15th 

I thank You, God, for gift of 
health; 

More precious than the gift of 
wealth. 
For the week of the 22d 

I know that words have power 
to bless, 

So I speak words of cheerful- 


ness. 
For the week of the 29th 


When I know that my work’s 
well done 


Ben had suggested. 

As Jim rode along the 
mesa road he watched the 
ground squirrels as they 
scampered about, squat- 
ting a moment, listening, 
then scuttling for their 
holes. Near by he heard the 
warning buzz of a rattlesnake, 
and the chirp of a familiar bird. 

Jim thought how much he 
had loved life on the ranch! 
What fun it had been to ride 
Cricket all summer. He was 
glad he had let Ted ride him, 
but he was lonely and discour- 
aged. Yet he still had faith in 
the Wishing Rock, for only a 
few days ago, lying there, he 
had wished Cricket might be his 
very own, and that had come 
true. 

Daisy pricked up her ears at 
the drone of whirring wings 
and Jim looked up to see an air- 
plane circling about as though 
it were about to land. He 
stopped Daisy stock-still and, 


to be money for everything ex- 
cept the thing he wanted most 


un 
in the world. 


My playtime brings me greater 
fun. 


fascinated, watched the plane 
glide down like a huge bird 
and come to rest in the clearing. 


“Cricket objected to coming 
into the dining room,” said Uncle Ben, “but I’m 
sure he'll neigh a happy birthday to you when you 
go out.” 

“He has already, Uncle Ben,” Jim laughed. “I fed 
him early. I thought he should have an extra ration 
of grain before his trip.” 

“His trip?” Uncle Ben was puzzled. 

“Yes, I decided to let Ted ride him,” Jim ex- 
plained. 

Uncle Ben beamed. ““That’s the boy!” he said en- 
thusiastically. 

Jim looked up at his mother and she gave him an 
understanding smile. 

After breakfast he saddled Cricket, whispered a 
secret in the pony’s ear, then led him up to the door. 
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Jim urged Daisy into a trot 
and rode over to the plane. He saw a tall, dark young 
aviator crawling out of the cockpit. 

“Hello, there!” he grinned at Jim. “Did the angel 
Gabriel send you to this Godforsaken spot?” 

“No, sir. I was riding along and saw your plane 
land. I live with my uncle at Rancho Cristo, about a 
mile and a half back. Having trouble?” Jim asked. 

“Yes. Something’s wrong with my oil pressure 
gauge. I was afraid to risk flying any farther. How 
far is it to Namico, where the university is?” 

“About three miles,” Jim said. 

“Holy smoke!” the man said vexedly. “I would 
have trouble just before I got there! I have to lec- 
ture there tonight. But I think I can fix my plane 
all right.” 
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“May I help you, sir?” Jim of- 
fered. 

“No, thanks!” The aviator dis- 
missed Jim tersely. 

Jim wanted very much to stay 
and watch him, but the man went 
right to work without further con- 
versation. So Jim rode off to the 
sheep pasture, looking back at the 
plane as long as he could see it. 

It was almost four o’clock when 
Jim returned. Funny he had not 
seen the airplane. He had watched 
for it all afternoon. Why, there it 
was, still in the field! 

As he rode up, the aviator 
seemed glad to see him. 

“I’m not having much luck, 
buddy—or what is your name?” 

“Jim Lee.” 

“Mine’s Sid Boyd. I'll have to 
have a new gauge. Have you got 
a car at the ranch?” 

_ “Yes, sir, but it won’t be back 
until tomorrow,” said Jim. 

Sid looked at his watch. “It’s 
four o'clock, and I’m supposed 
to be at a banquet at the university 
at six. What’ll I do?” 

“I can take you, sir,” Jim vol- 
unteered. You can sit in the saddle 
and I'll ride back of you. We'll 
take the mesa road. It’s a shortcut 
and I’m sure we could make it.” 

“That’s a swell idea!” the avia- 
tor said enthusiastically. ““How’ll 
I take my stuff in?” 

“In my saddlebag. When we 
get to the ranch we'll tie a gunny 
sack in the middle and swing it 
across Daisy’s back.” 

“Righto!” Sid took his bag, 
handed it to Jim and swung into 
the saddle, while Jim slipped back 
to ride bareback. 

They made short work of dress- 
ing and were soon on their way, 
riding the mesa road that wound 
in and out among pifion, juniper, 
and yucca. 

“Tl bet the welcoming commit- 
tee are all standing on their 
heads,” chuckled Sid. “But we'll 
make it! This horse isn’t built for 
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By Marguerite Gode 


A little cloud in passing by 
Spied out a field of thirsty 
grain; 
Then turned her lining inside 
out 
And scattered silver rain. 


speed, but she'll get us there!” 

“She used to be pretty fast, I 
think, but she’s not so young 
now,” Jim explained as he urged 
Daisy into a stiff trot. 

He told: Sid about Cricket. 
“He'd sure get us there in a jiffy,” 
he added. 

By the time they reached the 
university there was no time to 
lose. 

“Come on, Jim, you can be my 
guest!” Sid suggested. 

Jim hesitated, but there wasn’t 
anything else to do, so he fol- 
lowed Sid through his introduc- 
tions, and watched him as he took 
some rocks out of the bag and put 
them on a small table near by. 
Jim wondered vaguely why Sid 
had brought them. Even though 
interesting things were happening 
as rapidly as in a storybook tale, 
his thoughts were with Cricket and 
Ted. He hoped Ted had been care- 
ful and had not ridden his pony 
too fast. 

Jim’s eyes nearly popped out 
when, after dinner, he heard the 
head of the committee present Sid 
as Prof. Sidney Boyd of the 


‘Oriental Institute of Chicago, who 


would lecture on meteors. 

Jim was tired, but he tried to 
listen. He was not even sure what 
meteors were. But he saw Sid pick 
up one of the stones. 

“Not long ago,” Sid said, “this 
was in the dizzy stretches of space. 
Suddenly it came dashing into our 
atmosphere, became hot, glowed, 
sparkled, and landed with a thud. 
It is substance with a cargo of in- 
formation from realms not entered 
by man.” 

Jim could not understand it all, 
but he was interested in the stories 
of showers of meteors, their 
weight, and where they were 
found. 

In closing his lecture, Sid told 
them different ways of recognizing 
meteors, and he passed some small 
pieces around for the audience to 
see. He said it was sometimes dif- 
ficult; in fact, one meteorite had 
been used for a doorstep without 
anybody’s realizing its value. If a 
meteorite had fallen recently, it 
would usually be found glazed 
over with a black crust, but after 
lying on the soil the action of the: 
air caused it to turn brown and 
sometimes removed the crust al- 
together. Peculiar pittings or 
“thumbmarks” were often present 
too. 

Jim suddenly sat up very 
straight. Sid was describing his 
Wishing Rock! Then when some- 
body asked the value of the 
meteors, and Sid said, “About a 
dollar a pound,” Jim thought he 
would burst! 

Everybody crowded around Sid 
after the lecture. Jim waited. He 
wished they could ride out to the 
ranch tonight, and not stay over 
till morning for Sid to get the new 
gauge. 

Finally Sid was free. “Oh, Mr. 
Sid,” Jim’s words tumbled out, “I 
know where there is a meteorite. 
Can’t we go and see it tonight?” 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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(A sequel to the book “Jet’s Adventures’) 


By Bula Hahn 


Part One 


ITTING on the ground in the side yard, his back 

resting against the trunk of a big tree, Jet Stock- 
well read the book that his grandmother had given 
him. The book had lovely blue covers, but one could 
not see them, for Mother had sewed on the book a 
jacket made from one of her old aprons. Grand- 
mother had given the book to Jet more than a year 
before, when he left his grandfather’s home in the 
bluegrass country and moved with his father and 
mother to the homestead. 

Jet had never read the book entirely through, for 
it was difficult reading in places even for a thirteen- 
year-old boy. The words were not so hard, but it was 
hard sometimes to understand the meaning of every- 
thing he read. So Jet read the book only on special 
occasions. This morning, after doing all his chores 
and while waiting to go on a picnic, he thought it 
would be a good time to read. 

Sarah came out to the side yard and sat down on a 
stump near her brother. “I hope it doesn’t rain,” 
she said, spreading her full calico skirt primly 
around her. Her sunbonnet hung down her back, its 
ties fastened in a knot under her chin. Slowly Sarah 
pulled on her half-mitts while her eager brown eyes 
watched the lane that led down the fence row to the 
far field. 

“If it rains hard we can’t go to the picnic. And 
if we don’t go to the picnic we won’t know what the 
surprise is.” Jet looked at the sky. “There are only a 
few little clouds,” he said as he marked his place 
with a leaf and closed the book. 

Jet rolled his jeans to his knees and unbuttoned 
his homespun shirt at the throat. Father and Uncle 
John, who lived with them, would come down the 
fence row soon with a load of corn. When Father 
and Uncle John went back to the field for more corn, 
Jet and Sarah would ride in the empty wagon to the 
far corner of the homestead. It would be just a short 
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Pictures by Elizabeth Arthur 


way then up the slope to the place above the sawmill, 
where they would spread their picnic lunch. Jet and 
Sarah had never seen a sawmill. 

Tod and Nancy Tanner, their nearest neighbors, 
would meet them in the clearing on the land that 
their father, Mr. Tanner, had homesteaded only a 
month before. Nancy would be twelve years old to- 
day, and the picnic was her birthday party. Running 
Deer and Moon Flower, an Indian boy and his sister 
who lived near, would also be at the picnic. 

Jet looked at his sister. “Sarah, do you know that 
I couldn’t go to the picnic if Uncle John hadn't 
promised to water the calves and sheep in my stead 
at noon? Father is much too busy to do it, and the 
weather is too warm to let it go undone.” 

“Uncle John is always doing something nice for 
some of the family,” Sarah said happily. “I’m glad 
he lives with us. We just couldn’t get along without 
Uncle John. Why, he’s lived with us ever since we 
came to the homestead.” 

“Uncle John belongs to us,” Jet said. “His home- 
stead joins Father’s on the south. Some of our best 
grazing land is on Uncle John’s homestead. But that 
makes no difference, it’s all the same whether it 
belongs to Father or Uncle John.” 

Mother and four-year-old Lonny crossed the yard 
to the shade of the big tree. Lonny climbed up in the 
grapevine swing. Sarah went to him and began to 
push him back and forth. Mother sat down on the 
stump that Sarah left. She had been to the garden. 
Carefully she hulled some dry bean pods, dropping 
the golden beans into a kettle at her side and letting 
the hulls fall into the apron on her lap. 

The door of the log cabin stood open. Two buck- 
ets of spring water stood on a split-log bench near 
the step. Wood had been stacked and chips raked 
into a neat mound at the woodpile. Chickens scratched 
contentedly in the dooryard. A calf bawled in the 
barn lot. Down the slope to the south a path led 
toward the creek and the shallows where the stock 
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watered. The Stockwell homestead stretched from 
boundary to boundary under a late summer sun, both 
garden and field yielding a harvest in answer to the 
family’s toil. 

Across the treetops at the creek and a little to the 
east could be seen a spiral of smoke. It rose from the 
Tanner camp. Mr. Tanner had been a timberman 
before he homesteaded the land on which they were 
camping, but the family still lived in the old cov- 
ered wagon that had brought them there. 

The trader at the settlement had let Mr. Tanner 
have a sawmill and agreed to take raw lumber in 
payment. Jet’s father and Uncle John said it was a 
splendid arrangement. There was a lot of timber 
on the Tanner homestead, and lumber was as good, 
if not better, than ready cash. Mr. Tanner had prom- 
ised to show the children the sawmill after their 
picnic lunch. 

Jet stood up. Father and Uncle John had turned 
into the lane leading down the fence row. He must 
open the crib door. He started toward the cabin to 
put his book back on the shelf. Sarah went with him. 

“Jetty, please tell me, what is the book about? I’ve 
never tried to read it because it looks too hard.” 

“Well,” Jet spoke slowly, “it says that 


Jet carried the lunch basket up the slope. Sarah 
had to run a few steps to keep up with his long 
strides. The other children were not there yet. Jet put 
the basket on the ground. The slope seemed strange 
with the big trees gone. With his pocketknife Jet 
began cutting his initials on the flat top of a stump. 
Sarah counted small trees. Mr. Tanner had been 
careful to leave many small trees unharmed. Jet and 
Sarah would not go to the mill before the other 
children came. 

Sarah sat down on a large stone and took a pack- 
age from the slit pocket in her dress. The package 
was wrapped in the coarse brown paper in which 
her Mother’s newest aprons had come from the 
settlement. Inside the package was a pair of half- 
mitts. They were made from scraps of blue jeans 
and the seams were overcast with Turkey-red cotton 
thread. Sarah had made the mitts and she was proud 
of them. Across the package she had written, “To 
my dear friend Nancy.” 

Jet looked up from his whittling. “Nancy can’t 
read that. Tod told me that he and Nancy had never 
gone to school. They have not even seen a school- 
house.” 


when we lose anything or when something 

is taken away from us, it opens the door for 
some new blessing to come to us if we accept 
our loss in the right 

spirit. Grandmother Nancy took the stick and 
told me when she began to copy the letters 
gave me the book, that spelled her name 
‘Jetty, you are leav- 

ing your grandfather's home, but maybe in 
time you will have a better home out there 
in the new country.’”’ 

“I can’t imagine a better home than 
Grandfather's,” Sarah declared. “But we do 
have more land,” she acknowledged. 

Uncle John waved as the wagon pulled 
into the barn lot. Jet put the book on the 
high shelf and ran to the crib. In a short time 
the wagon bed was empty. “Jet’s strong, 
quick arms can throw as much corn as either 
yours or mine,” Uncle John said to Father. 

Father turned the oxen and they started 
toward the field again. Sarah sat at the end 
of the wagon bed, her feet hanging over the 
edge, the lunch basket by her side. Jet stood 
at the front with the men. As they neared the 
far corner of the homestead they could hear in 
the distance the whir of the mill as the great 
round saw gnawed its way into a log. Mr. 
Tanner was well along with his day’s work. 
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“Don’t Tod and Nancy know the ABC's? Sarah 
asked in surprise. 

“No,” Jet answered. 

Sarah’s eyes were like two big question marks. 
“Why doesn’t Tod and Nancy’s mother make them 
study while they are camped over there in the cov- 
ered wagon? Our mother would make us study?” 
Sarah grinned. “You didn’t know long division, or 
fractions either, half so well until last winter, when 
Mother gave you problems to work on your slate 
at night. And I've read my third reader through four 
times. Mother says my reading is much improved.” 

Sarah jumped up and called gaily as Tod and 
Nancy came running up from the opposite side of 
the slope. They had come from the old wagon, and 
Tod carried a basket. Nancy’s eyes were shining. 
“I'm glad you and Jet are here,” she said as she put 
an arm around Sarah. Sarah gave her the mitts. Jet 
reached into the lunch basket and got a candle- 
holder that he had whittled out of a piece of wood 
especially for a birthday present to Nancy. 

Nancy put the mitts on her hands and reached 
for the candleholder. “It’s nice to have friends,” 
she said, and her bare toes twisted in the loose dirt. 

Jet and Tod played 
leapfrog over the stumps. 
They climbed the saplings 
to their slender tops, and 
when the young trees bent 
with their weight, the boys 
swung lightly to the 
ground. Nancy picked up 
the brown paper that had 
been wrapped around her 
mitts. She pointed to the 
printed letters. “What 
does that say?” she asked 
Sarah. 

“To my dear friend 
Nancy,” Sarah told her. 


“Does it say that?’ Nancy's eyes brightened. “I 
wish I could read,” she said wistfully. “Ma can’t 
read either.” 

It was true then, as Jet had said. Nancy could not 
read. And if her mother could not read, of course 
she could not teach Nancy to-read. Sarah stood 
quietly for a moment. Not far from the girls was a 
pokeweed, its berries hanging in full, purple clusters. 
Sarah gathered several bunches. On the top of a flat 
stump she crushed the ripe berries. She dipped a 
stick in the purple fluid. “I'll teach you to spell your 
name,” Sarah said, and slowly made the letters: 
N-A-N-C-Y. Nancy took the stick that Sarah gave 
her and began to copy the letters that spelled her 
name. 

“Big day,” Running Deer called as he brought 
his pony in between the trees. Moon Flower, sitting 
behind her brother, slid to the ground quickly. The 
Indian brother and sister were gay in feathered 
headdress and beaded moccasins. They lived on the 
opposite side of the Stockwell homestead from the 
Tanner camp. At first Tod and Nancy had been 
afraid of the Indians. But when they found that 
Running Deer and Moon Flower were good friends _ 
of Jet and Sarah’s, their fear left them and they too 
became good friends with the Indians. 

On fresh leaves the children opened their baskets 
and set out their lunch: big generous slices of brown 
bread, butter and jam, boiled eggs, sweet bread, and 
johnnycake. When they had eaten they wasted no 
time, for after lunch was the time when Mr. Tanner 
had promised to show them the sawmill and tell the 
surprise he had for Nancy. 

Tod led the way through the trees, and the others 
followed. Clouds had gathered; only occasionally 
did the sun show through. The air was pungent with 
the: odor of freshly cut logs. The whir of the mill 
became louder and louder, and then the children 
could see the great steel saw. Sawdust was piled as 
high as a haystack at one side. On the other side 
were stacks of yellow boards in row after row. 
Back of the mill were the piles of slabs, newly 
sawed on one side while the bark still remained on 


the other. 


Mr. Tanner grinned broadly at the children. His 
sleeves were rolled up above his elbows, and his 
arms moved swiftly as the great saw groaned to a 
stop. Then with the help of ropes and pulleys and a 
horse he showed them how a huge log was hoisted 
and rolled into, place on the rack before the big 
round saw. The children watched as the saw ripped 
a slab from one side of a log, then another, and 
another. The big square log was then ready to be 
made into boards. (Please turn to page 25) 
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By Bula Hahn 
Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


Reprinted from June, 1938, WEE WISDOM 


“ LORD, if Thou wilt look upon me with favor 

and give unto me a son, I will bring him unto 
Thy house to serve Thee as long as he lives,” prom- 
ised Hannah of old as she knelt at prayer in the 
house of the Lord in Shiloh. 

Each year Hannah came with her husband to wor- 
ship at the tabernacle in Shiloh, a journey of fifteen 
miles from their home near Ramah. When Hannah 
saw mothers with their children gathered around 
their knees at the place of service, her heart was 
saddened and she wept bitterly because she had no 
son. So great was her sorrow that she would not eat 
with the others but continued on her knees in tearful 
prayer. 

Then the Lord heard Hannah’s prayer and gave 
her a son. The happy mother named him Samuel, 
which means “God has heard.” 

While Samuel was yet a very small child Hannah 
brought him to Shiloh to the priest Eli. “Do you 
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remember me, the woman who knelt here and prayed 
for a child a few years ago?” she asked. “Here is my 
small son whom I wish to give to the Lord’s service 
even as I promised. May he live here with you so 
that he will grow up to be a righteous man.” 

Samuel stayed in Shiloh and lived with Eli in one 
of the tents beside the tabernacle. He was a healthy 
boy of sunny disposition. As he grew, he helped 
the aged Eli with the duties of the Lord’s house. He 
lit the candles and placed the incense. He opened 
the doors for Eli, and obeyed him in every way. 

The loving obedience that Samuel gave was all the 
more a blessing and comfort to Eli because his own 
two grown sons were very wicked. They would not 
do as their righteous father wished. Eli’s heart was 
sorely troubled over them, and he lavished on Sam- 
uel the loving affection of a lonely heart. 

One night when Samuel was twelve years old he 
was lying asleep on his bed in the tent beside the 
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Samuel told Eli all that the 
Lord had said to him 


tabernacle. He was awakened by 
the sound of his own name. ‘‘Sam- 
uel!” 

Thinking that Eli had called, 
the boy jumped up quickly in the 
dark, ready to obey at all times. 
He ran to the old man’s bedside. 
“Here am I. What is it that you 
would have me do?” 

Eli looked at the child lovingly. 
“My dear boy, I did not call you. 
Go back to your bed and sleep.” 

Samuel lay down again, but just 
as he was going to sleep, he heard 
his name called again. “Samuel! 
Samuel!” 

_Again he arose obediently and 
hurried to Eli’s side. “Here I am. 
I am sure I heard you call this 
time.” 

But again the priest told Sam- 
uel that he had not called, and 
again the boy went back to his 
bed in the tent. 

For the third time as Samuel lay 
sleeping he was awakened by the 
sound of his own name, “Samuel! 
Samuel!” And for the third time 
the boy jumped from his bed and 
went in to Eli. 

Eli knew now that it was the 
Lord calling Samuel. So he told 
the boy, “Go to your bed once 
again, and if you hear your name 
called, answer and say, ‘Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth.’” 

Samuel went to his bed and 
waited. 

“Samuel! Samuel!” The voice 
came as if someone were standing 
near his bed. 

Samuel, remembering what Eli 
had told him, answered, “Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth.”’ 

The Lord said: “Hearken to 
the things that I say. I am going to 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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By Beverly Hittson (12 years) 
Los Angeles, California 
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Out Play 
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Oh, boys and girls, come out to play; The sun is 
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shin - ing bright 


to-day. We'll play 


our games, we'll 


have our fun— A good time for ev - ’ry-one. 
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I heard a squirrel laughing at me 
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Story by Marguerite Nail (14 years) 
Lacombe, Alta., Canada 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


I AM Fido. One warm afternoon I was dozing 
on the doorstep when I heard my little mistresses 
coming through the kitchen. I opened one eye. They 
were dressed in slacks and had a pail in their hands, 
so I knew at once that they were going berrypicking. 
I jumped up, wide awake at once, and ran up to 
them, wagging my tail as they came out, for of 
course I was going also. 

What a delightful trip! Sometimes I trotted ahead 
of the girls and sometimes behind them, sniffing at 
rabbit tracks, chasing butterflies, and playing other 
delightful games. Once I almost caught a rabbit. It 
jumped out ahead of me and ran in among the 
trees. 

“Oh, you funny little doggy!” I heard Madge say. 
“You look like a kangaroo jumping through those 
trees.” 

Now that hurt my feelings, for if there is an 
a dog does not like it is to be told he looks like 
some other animal. Then my rabbit disappeared, 
but I did not really mind. 

When we came to the saskatoon patch Madge 
and Flo started to fill their pails. There were some 
low bushes, and I commenced to eat berries. 

“Oh, Madge! Look! Fido is eating saskatoons,” 
said Flo, and they both started to laugh. 

“You bad little doggy,” said Madge, and I wagged 
my tail. 

“He thinks you are calling him a good dog,” said 
Flo, laughing. Then the girls began to talk of other 
things. 

Then I found a hole and investigated it. I dis- 
tinctly smelled a gopher. I started to dig, and just 
about had him when a great big grasshopper jumped 
down beside me. I began to chase him, but when he 
was almost mine I heard a squirrel laughing at me. 
It is one of my great ambitions to catch a squirrel; 
so I determined at once to catch this one. I barked 
very loud as he jumped from tree to tree, and I might 
have caught him if I had not heard Madge and Flo 
calling, “Time to go home, Fido.” 

I could hardly believe that the afternoon was really 
gone. It had passed as quickly as a happy dream! 
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A Word-Game Story By Alice Woster 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaft 


Is 


“I hate to travel,” Denny said 


| otal was invited to spend a part of his vaca- 
tion at his aunt’s home, and he was going there 
alone on the bus. 

“I hope you will enjoy your trip,” Mother said. 

“I’m sure I won't,” Denny answered. “I hate 
traveling because strange people are always so un- 
pleasant.” 

“I feel sure Denny will have a bad trip,” Father 
said, “because he is in the habit of doing the wrong 
thing.” 

la dawdled and was late at the bus depot. He 
climbed into the crowded bus; he frowned at the 
other passengers and they frowned back at him. 

“Someone will have to stand up until we pass 
Factorytown,” said the driver. 

“I won't,” said Denny. “I am just a little boy, and 
I should be the one to sit down.” 

A tall, thin man got out at Factorytown. Denny 
took his place, beside a tired-faced woman with a 
light-haired little girl and a thin, restless baby. 

As the bus started s/owly, the little girl quivered 
and said, “I don’t like to travel.” 

“I hate to travel,” Denny answered, “and travel- 
ing is very dangerous nowadays. Many people get 
hurt.” 

The little girl looked more frightened. 

A man in the seat ahead of Denny leaned back 
and said, “Little boy, I feel too warm. Will you open 
the window?” 

“No,” Denny answered, “I feel the opposite way, 
and I think it would be foolish to open it. I like it 
down much better.” 


Presently Denny said to the woman beside him, 
“That baby is certainly a bad wiggler.” 

The woman smiled at her baby. “He is not a pretty 
baby,” she said, “‘but he is a good baby.” 

“All babies look homely to me,” Denny remarked 
rudely. “See, he is trying to play with the small tags 
on my mew suitcase. Please put him on the far side 
of the seat so he will be unable to reach them. He is 
likely to spoil them.” 

The mother moved the baby farther from the suit- 
case. The baby cried loudly and everyone in the bus 
looked displeased. 

When the bus drew into Aunt Elizabeth’s town, 
Denny said: “I am glad this trip is over. It seemed 
very Jong.” 

Aunt Elizabeth was waiting for him. 

“I am glad you got here safely,” she said. “Did 
you make any friends on the bus?” 

Denny looked back at the bus. The other pas- 
sengers were frowning at him. Nobody waved 
good-by. 

‘No, none of them was friendly,” answered 
Denny. 


* * * 


Poor Denny! Do you suppose you could have made 
the trip more pleasant for him if you had gone 
along? Read the story again, and change each itali- 
cized word to a word with the opposite meaning. 
Then see what happens to Denny. 


Denny looked back at the bus. Everybody waved 
good-by 
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Gaywing the Discontented Fairy 


By Kathlyn Ketcham (11 years) 
North Bend, B. C., Canada 
Pictures by Mildred Gatlin Weber 


her own way, she would always 
have played. 

Soon after Gaywing had pushed 
the snow cloud over the village 
the snowflakes started to fall. 
Gaywing watched the children 
come out of their houses with 
skis and sleds. As she watched 


==— them play she thought: They nev- 


Gaywing was sitting on a 
feathery snowflake 


AYWING was hap- 

py. She was flying 
up into the clouds and 
floating down to earth 
again, sitting on a feathery 
snowflake. This was a fa- 
vorite game of hers. 

Suddenly Gaywing saw 
the Queen’s messenger fly- 
ing toward her. 

Oh, goodness! she 
thought; the Queen prob- 
ably has another errand 
for me, and I want to 
stay here and play. So she 
tried to hide. But she was 
too late; the messenger 
had seen her. 

The messenger told Gaywing 
that the Queen wanted her to 
push a snow cloud over a near-by 
village, for the children there 
wanted to play in the snow. Not 
a thought of disobedience entered 
Gaywing’s head; for like all other 
fairies, she loved the Fairy Queen. 
And well they might, for a love- 
lier creature had never been 
known. But though Gaywing 
never disobeyed, she often grum- 
bled at the tasks the Queen gave 
her. If Gaywing could have had 
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er work—no one ever sends them 
on errands. Suddenly a bold 


thought entered her head. Why 
not ask the Fairy Queen to change 
her into a human being? She was 
not sure whether the Queen would 
agree with her plan, but it would 
do no harm to ask her. 

Gaywing always acted on im- 
pulse; so she started at once for 
the Fairy Queen’s palace. The 
Fairy Queen, like all other fairies, 
did not like to be between four 
walls. But she had to have some 
shelter from winter’s fury, so she 
lived in a palace. 


The Queen’s palace was truly 
beautiful. The walls were made of 
mother-of-pearl. The furniture 
was made of rose petals. No elec- 
tric lights were there, but a thou- 
sand fireflies lighted the ceiling. 
The whole palace was about three 
feet high. 

When Gaywing reached the pal- 
ace the Queen received her kindly 
and listened to her request. When 
Gaywing had finished her story, 
the Queen thought for a moment 
and then said, “I will grant your 
request, and I will also give you 
a chance to return to 
Fairyland at the end of 
three weeks.” 

Gaywing was overjoyed 
and said: “Thank you very 
much for granting my re- 
quest. Though I don’t 
think I shall ever come 
back to Fairyland, I thank 
you for giving me the 
chance.” 

The Queen replied: 
“You will live in a cottage 
in the neighboring village. 
Your meals will be served 
by invisible hands. But re- 
member, when you are a 
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human being you are no longer 
changeless.” 

Gaywing accepted these terms 
without interest. That she was 
never going to work again was all 
that she thought about. 

Then the Queen waved her 
wand. Suddenly Gaywing felt her- 
self growing. She also noticed the 
change in her surroundings. The 
fairy palace changed into a peace- 
ful village lane with cottages lin- 
ing each side. She herself changed 
into a young girl. The sudden 
change rather startled her at first, 
but her curiosity soon prompted 
her to do a bit of exploring. 

She found that she was in a 
small yard with a picket fence 
separating it from the road. In the 
middle of the yard there was a 
small, white cottage with a blue 
roof and blue doors. Then she 
proceeded to explore the inside of 
the house. It had no kitchen; for 
the Queen had said that her meals 
would be served by an invisible 
hand. But there was a dining 
room, and on the table was a note 
written in fairy language from the 
Queen. It read: 

“Dear Gaywing: You think that 
in the land of mortals there is con- 
stant play. However I think you 
will find things are different from 
your thoughts about them. If you 
change your mind and want to 
come back to Fairyland, you must 
go to the woods and turn around 
three times, pronounce the magic 
password of Fairyland, and then 
lie down and go to sleep.” 

The Queen then gave detailed 
instructions. about the school and 
about the different clothes that 
were in the bedroom closet—when 
to wear them, and the like. 

Gaywing’s mind was all mixed 
up. She had thought the new life 
would be all play and no work. 
One morning she felt as if she 
could not stay in the house any 
longer. She longed to play out- 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Come,” said the mamma rabbit to her little one. 
Come,” said the papa rabbit. “Now our work is done. 
Down by the river bank, where the grass is green, 
e brightest moon is in the sky Papa’s ever seen!” 
\ 


“Come,” said the mamma rabbit. “How we'll skip and dance!” 
“Come,” said the papa rabbit. “Now we'll hop and prance. 
Down by the river bank all the night birds sing. 

Hurry, hurry, everyone! We'll whirl and swing!” 


“Skip,” said the mamma rabbit. “Skip, my little one.” 
“Swing,” said the papa rabbit. “Get your swinging done 
Down by the river bank, where the birds all sing! 

Isn’t rabbit dancing the very nicest thing?” 
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A Tree 


By Patricia Lee Alexander (11 years) 
Hayesville, N. C. 


Of all the wondrous sights to see, 

I think there’s none that beats a tree. 

In springtime when the leaves are 
green 

No lovelier sight can be seen. 

Then in the fall when the leaves are 
brown 

And the wind has brought them to 
the ground, 

It’s still a lovely sight to see; 

For only God can make a tree. 


& 
Sarah 


By Janet Sue Boyle (10 years) 
Yorktown, Ind. 


Although Sarah was but a doll she 
had many experiences, She was owned 
by a little Norwegian t girl 
who took care of Sarah like a mother. 

You may wonder why Sarah didn’t 
have a Norwegian name. Well, she 
was made in England by an English 
dressmaker sixty-three years before her 
little mother even saw her. 

As she sat on the shelf in the dress- 
maker's shop she saw the great English 
army going off to battle. Not long after 
that by mistake a girl who was packing 
a box of dresses to be shipped to Nor- 
way let Sarah slip into the box. 

It so happened that the Queen was 
on the same boat going to Norway for 
her health. She needed some new 
clothes so she bought the box Sarah 
was in. She found her and decided to 
take Sarah with her. She put Sarah into 
her 

© Queen got off the boat with 
Sarah in her pocket. The Queen or- 
dered a carriage to take her on a ride 
up the mountains. The Queen saw 
some pretty flowers and ordered her 
carriage to stop. But while she was 
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picking flowers Sarah dropped out of 
er pocket arid the Queen left her 
behind. 

During the time she was on the 
mountain Sarah saw the little town in 
the valley invaded by the enemy. She 
also witnessed the finding of gold and 
many a romance. Then about two years 


after she had been dropped out of the. 


Queen’s pocket “Mother” found her. 
Let’s hope she stays with her. 


A Story about Me 
By Connie Craven (10 years) 
Bates, Ore. 


Tm an AK, so I will tell you 
a story about me. I shall leave 
my tomorrow at 


and cross the big blue & 
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deep . 


The Hummingbird 
By Joan Maas (11 years) 
Jermyn, Pa. 
The hummingbird flies very fast 
Though it is very small; 
When the hummingbird flies past 
You can hardly see it at all. 


It buzzes round the flowers 
To sip the honey sweet; 

It works for many hours 
To get some food to eat. 


Stringing Buttons 


By Beverly Condon (8 years) 
Dorchester, Mass. 


I like to string buttons 
On a rainy day. 

I’ve made a bracelet 
And a necklace gay. 


I chose the red ones 
And those of bright blue; 
Gold buttons, silver buttons, 
Glass ones too. 


With a strong black thread 
I joined. every one. 

Oh, stringing buttons 
Is so much fun. 
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Mother and Daddy 


By Barbara Jean Binford (9 years) 
Akron, Ohio 


I have a mother that’s little and sweet; 
She’s kind and thoughtful, pretty and 


neat. 
She does kind deeds and asks no. 
raise. 

Bor all these things God repays. 

I have a daddy that’s tall and slim; 
I'll tell you how to tell him. 

His hair is black, his eyes are brown; 
He’s the nicest daddy in this whole 


town. 
| 


Summer Evening 


By James Stewart (9 years) 
Jersey City, N. J. 
The tree frogs sing on a summer 
evening, 
And fireflies light their backs like 
stars ; 
The street lights are dimly gleaming, 
Lighting up our fragrant yards. 
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The Vegetable Song 
By Edith Mund (8 years) 
Reed City, Mich. 
Sing to the tune of Yankee Doodle 
Oh, vegetables are good to eat, 
And they will make you stronger; 


So eat them morning, noon, and night, 
And you will live much longer. 


Chorus 


Peas and carrots, lettuce too, 
Celery and potatoes, 

All of these are good for you; 
And don’t forget tomatoes. 


So ask your mother for some seeds 
To make a victory garden; 

And water, hoe, and weed and weed, 
Or else it will just harden. 


Sing a Song 
By Barbara Bresee (7 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Sing your song to me 

Down by the sea, 

Where the birds are singing 
Songs of glee. 


& 


Extra! 


By Jay Onesi (11 years) 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Listen all people and you shall hear, 
Rationing has hit us, and coffee is dear. 


To make it and waste it is just idiotic, 
So take only one cup and be patriotic. 


Teddy Bear 
By Jim Hall (6 years) 
Oak Park, Ill. 
My funny little Teddy bear 
Is very, very fat; 


He wears a pair of overalls 
And a funny little hat. 


A Prayer 


By Martha Mead (9 years) 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Every day as I say grace 

With my hands before my face, 

I thank God for the lovely trees, 

For birds and beasts and honeybees, 
For all the living things that grow, 
For all the things that people know. 
I thank Him for my eyes to see 
The lovely things He gave to me. 


Baby Chicks 


By Sally Thomas (6 years) 
Gibson, Tenn. 


Mamma has some baby chicks, 
And one is black as tar; 

When it hides out in the sticks 
You cannot see it far. 


& 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it, Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


The Squirrel 


By Barbara Andrews (11 years) 
Orange, Conn. 


The squirrel’s tail is like a brush. 
He darts about with frisking rush; 
He holds a nut between his paws 
And puts it in between his jaws, 
And then they swell as if with mumps. 
He hides his loot in holes and stumps; 
So when there’s more time for lunch 
He has a store of nuts to munch. 


My Pony 


By Betty Folsom (8 years) 
Wickliffe, Ky. 


I have a pony; 
She is very nice to me. 
I like her very much— 
She is as nice as she can be. 
No coupons do I need, 
Gas rationing doesn’t bother me; 
Beauty is waiting at the gate; 
She is very nice to me. 


& 
Little Bits 


By June Hampe (11 years) 
McKeesport, Pa. 


A little bit of sugar will make my 
porridge sweet; 

A little bit of water and soap will 
keep me neat; 

A little bit of sunshine will make the 
daisies grow, 

And a little bit of study will make me 
say, “I know.” 


& 
Early Morning 


By Elaine Esther Bethke (11 years) 
Henderson, Minn. 


Early in the morning when the twi- 
light breaks to dawn 

The crickets are all chirping and the 
dew is on the lawn; 

I hear a robin singing in a tree high 
up above, 

And then the dreary whistle of the 
dainty mourning dove. 

Hark, the tinkle of the cowbell and 
the croaking of the frog, 

And then, ah, then the sunshine that 
breaks the misty fog! 

There was no artist ever who could 
paint this lovely view 

Which I have tried to picture in this 


poetry to you. 
Summertime 


By Dean Ebney (5 years) 
Portland, Oreg. 


The sun is out, the trees are light— 

Oh, what a beautiful, beautiful sight! 

The grass is long—we must mow it 
soon. 

Look at the flowers all in bloom. 
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QUATTING on his heels, Bob peered into the 
shadows under the chicken house on the Harrison 
farm. David's small dog Bige was there. He lay 
in the farthest corner, his muzzle between his paws, 
his eyes half closed, sulking. 

“Here, Bige!” Bob called. 

Bige growled. 

“What's the matter with him?” Bob asked David. 

David had just finished feeding the hens that he 
was getting ready for the chicken show in the fall. 
He put down the fresh carrot tops and the piece of 
dry bread he was going to give the big white rabbit 
that he was taking care of for Andy Van Orden 
while Andy was on his vacation. 

With his hand on the door of the rabbit hutch, 
David hesitated. 

“Bige is jealous,” he said’in a troubled voice. 
“I think he’d bite Haakan if he could.” 

Bob laughed. 

“I don’t blame Bige!” he said emphatically. “I’m 
jealous every time my cousin George comes to visit 
us! My folks make so much fuss over him it burns 
me up!” 

David opened the door to the hutch. Gently he 
rubbed Haakan between the ears. 

“My mother says people are jealous because they 
want the love and attention that’s being given to 


someone else,” he said. “And being jealous makes 


them act ugly and lose the love they want. We all 
have our own place to fill, and we ought to fill it 
just as well as we can, instead of being afraid that 
someone will take it away from us.” 

“I think the place for Cousin George is at home,” 
said Bob with a grin. “What do you say about 
Haakan, Bige?” 

Bige slowly blinked one eye and growled again. 
Bob went to the hutch, where Haakan lifted himself 
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Place for 
Haakan 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


on his hind legs and sniffed inquiringly at him. 

“Haakan is nice!” Bob said as he fingered the 
soft white fur. “I guess George is too. But they make 
me and Bige feel left out.” 

“I make a fuss over Haakan because he’s a stranger 
here,” David tried to explain. ‘Mother says it’s like 
being hospitable to guests. When Andy takes him 
home, I won’t miss him half so much as I would 
Bige, if someone took him away. But I don’t want 
Bige to act like this!” 

Bob turned from the rabbit to look at Bige. 

“See what he’s done, David!” he cried in dismay. 

While the boys were admiring Haakan, Bige had 
crept out from under the chicken house, snatched 
the bread, and carried it away. Now from the safety 
of his retreat he watched them with glittering-eyed 
triumph and crunched the bread with his sharp 
white teeth. 

“Shame on you, Bige!” David scolded him. “You 
don’t like dry bread! You're eating it just because it’s 
Haakan’s!” 

Bob laughed ruefully. “I see what you mean about 
our losing love when we're jealous. Bige has made 
you provoked with him. But just the same, I don’t 
blame him much!” 

David put the carrot tops into the hutch. 

“T'll get some more bread later,” he said. “I’ve 
got to go after the cows now.” 

He whistled to Bige. 

“Come help me, old boy,” he coaxed. “Time to 
go after the cows!” 

Bige did not move. He finished the last crumb 
of bread and sent his smoldering gaze back to 
Haakan. 

“I never saw anything so jealous!” David exclaimed 
in disgust. “It’s his job to watch the chickens, and 
since Haakan’s been here, he doesn’t do it half the 
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time. I don’t believe he sleeps either. Last night 
when Sutton’s dog was after them, he chased old 
Tom-Tom home and went right back under the 
chicken house to glower at Haakan. But he doesn’t 
seem to be jealous of the chickens or Tom-Tom.” 

“Of course not!” grunted Bob. “You don’t pet 
Tom-Tom or the chickens.” 

“Bige!” David called again. “I need you to keep 
Nelly in line.” 

Bige merely blinked as if to say, “If you're so 
crazy about this old rabbit, let him drive your cows 
home for you!” 

“Come on, David. I'll help you,” Bob offered. 
“Let Bige stay there and stare at Haakan till he goes 
to sleep. Maybe he'll feel better when he wakes up.” 

When the boys reached the pasture, Bossy, Fern, 
Rose, and Clovertop were near the pasture gate, 
ready to come home for milking, but Nelly was in a 
far corner, eating the grass on the 
other side of the fence. 

“Silly old Bige!” David burst 
out. “Now I'll have to chase after 
her. And she'll stray from the 
others all the way home!” 

“Don’t be mad at Bige!” Bob 
said. “I'll round Nelly up.” 

He started at a trot across the 
pasture. This he thought, certainly 
could not make David like Bige 
any better. Maybe, when he was 
jealous of his cousin George, he 
did things that made the people 
he loved uncomfortable. He re- 
membered what his father had 
said once when he had wanted to 
go picnicking in the woods and 
George had chosen the lake: 
“George won't be here long. Let’s 
make it the lake.” He had slipped 
off go his room and 
refused to go to the The door to the chicken 
picnic. From the win- pen was open. Just beyond 
dow he had watched was the Sutton dog 
the others go. His 
Father had looked straight ahead 
of him, and his mother’s face had 
been sad. George had leaned out 
of the car window and waved as 
if he had already missed Bob. 
None of them had been happy. 

The memory made Bob 
ashamed. He and Bige probably 
were missing a good time for 
themselves and making other peo- 


ple miserable. He rather suspected that if they kept 
it up, no one would like them afterwhile. 

“Come, Nelly,” he coaxed. “Get going.” 

The big red cow rolled her eyes at Bob and pulled 
another tuft of grass from the far side of the fence. 

“Get moving!” Bob urged her. 

The cow ambled forward, munching her grass and 
switching her tail at the flies. When the grass was 
gone, she veered to one side after a bunch of red 
clover, and Bob could not make her go on until she 
had gathered a mouthful. 

“That's the way she'll do all the way home,” 
David complained as he dropped the bar and let 
the cows through. “The rest of them string along, 
one after the other, but Nelly always sees something 
she wants. When Bige is here barking at her heels, 
he keeps her on the go.” 

Both the boys were tired out when they finally got 
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the last of the cows into the lot. 

“Let’s go to the house,” David 
suggested. “I'll find a crust for 
Haakan and get us some cherry 
‘chew.’ I boiled down some cherry 
syrup yesterday. It’s just like can- 
dy, but if you take a mouthful 
you won’t be able to talk until it 
dissolves. It sticks your jaws shut.” 

“Anything that tastes like can- 
dy suits me,” said Bob. 

With their mouths filled with 
cherry ‘chew,’ the boys started si- 
lently back to the rabbit hutch. As 
David had promised, the candy 
was sweet, and when Bob sank his 
teeth into it, his upper jaw was 
cemented to his lower. 

Bob thought it was really funny 
to feel the pull of the candy, until 
his eyes wandered down the slope 
to the rabbit hutch and the chicken 
pens. Then he gurgled incoherent- 
ly, and grasping David's arm, he 
pointed down the hill. 

David gurgled wordlessly, and 
both boys broke into a run. 

Haakan was hopping around in 
his hutch, safe enough. Bige was 
not in sight. Bob thought he was 
probably asleep under the hen 


house, worn out by his jealous 
vigil. The door to the chicken pen 
was open, and the hens were 
dawdling about, pecking at the 
grass. But just beyond them, com- 
ing stealthily from under the 
fence, was the Sutton dog Tom- 
Tom. He was after the hens, and 
the boys could not open their 
mouth to shout and frighten him 
away! And where was Bige! 

Bob cast about for something to 
throw and frighten Tom-Tom 
away, but he saw nothing. 

Tom-Tom stopped suddenly 
and sank noiselessly into the tall 
grass. A beautiful Buff Orpington 
with feathers that shone like gold 
was picking her way toward him. 
In a few minutes, he could leap 
and catch her. 

“Bige! Bige!” Bob tried to call, 
but no sound came; only his 
prayerful thought: Bige! Please, 
Bige, wake up! 

Bige had to wake up or nothing 
could save the beautiful hen! 

Then as sudden as a clap of 
thunder from a blue sky, the yard 
echoed to a loud drumming. 
Haakan had seen Tom-Tom. Tom- 


Tom was on old enemy, and the 
rabbit drummed his loudest against 
the floor of his hutch! 

“Tum-m-m! Ter-ump!” 

The noise was so loud that 
Tom-Tom’s eyes shifted from the 
hen to try to discover its source. 
The hens stopped their pecking 
and listened; and from under the 
henhouse came a black streak. 
Bige had heard the drumming too, 
and to him it meant danger. 

He shot into the open and made 
for Tom-Tom, barking wildly, and 
though Tom-Tom was bigger and 
heavier than Bige, he gave way 
in accordance with the dog rules 
of decorum. Bige Harrison, the 
owner of the Harrison farm, was 
ordering him from the premises. 
Tom-Tom turned tail and ran! 

He ran to the fence with Bige 
after him. He slid under and Bige 
came to a furious stop on his own 
side, still barking; but Tom-Tom 
would run no farther. He was on 
public ground, and he dared Bige 
to come after him. 

Bige did not go. He stopped 
barking, tipped up his tail, pricked 
up his ears, and came frisking 


(A story without words) 
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back to David. Leaping around 
David, he tried to lick his hand, 
and David dropped down to put 
his arms around Bige. 

Slowly, the candy dissolved 
around Bob’s teeth, and he chuck- 
led at Bige. “You'd have been in a 
nice fix if it hadn’t been for 
Haakan!” he said. “I guess we're 
done being jealous, aren’t we?” 

“You are O. K., Bige!” whis- 
pered David. 

He went to the hutch with Haa- 
kan’s bread, and Bige followed, 
capering and dancing, as if to say, 
“T guess each of us does have his 
own place, and thanks to Haakan, 
I didn’t lose mine this time!” 


Jet's Problem 


(Continued from page 11) 


Jet thought of the lumber that 
he had once seen back in the blue- 
grass country when he went to a 
lumber yard with his grandfather. 
Had all the lumber he saw in that 
yard been piled in rows on a 
stump-covered clearing? Would 
the trader take his part of the 
lumber to the settlement and stack 
it in rows ready to be sold? Jet’s 


heart swelled with pride because 


this new country had in it some- 
thing as valuable as a sawmill. 

Nancy called, “Please, Pa, tell 
me the surprise now.” 

Mr. Tanner's face crinkled into 
a smile. He put his arm around 
his daughter. “I thought it fittin’ 
and proper to tell Nancy on her 
birthday, and before her friends, 
that I am going to build her a 
house. A house for her and Tod 
and their Ma. A house with a 
fireplace in it!” 

“Then we won't have to live in 
the old wagon any more?” Nancy 
cried. 

“Pa is goin’ to use slabs,” Tod 
explained, proud that he had been 
in on the secret. “Slabs don’t bring 
so much money as boards. But 
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they’re good and will make a fine 
house.” 

Low, distant thunder made the 
children turn with a start. “Heap 
rain coming,” Running. Deer said 
as he motioned for Moon Flower 
to follow him to the place where 
their pony was tied. Jet and Sarah 
said a hasty good-by to Tod and 
Nancy and Mr. Tanner. They ran 
for their lunch basket, then left 
the clearing and started toward 
their father’s cornfield. They 
hoped to find Father and Uncle 
John and ride home on a load of 
corn. But Father and Uncle John 
had already gone home. 

On and on the children ran. Oc- 
casionally Jet would stop and wait 
for Sarah to catch up. Big drops 
of rain fell upon the loose dirt as 
they hurried down the fence row, 
it beat upon their heads, and 
pelted their backs. A downpour 
was coming. The children ran as 
fast as they could. Finally they 
reached the barn lot. The rain was 
coming fast now. Jet pushed Sarah 


under a shed and crawled in beside. 


her. 

At the crib on the other side of 
the partition Father and Uncle 
John were unloading the wagon of 
corn. They finished about the time 
that the downpour came. The crib 
was so full that the door had to be 
braced to make it stay closed. 
“When I leave here and take my 
share of the corn,” Uncle John 
told Father, “you will have plenty 
of room.” The two men ducked 
their heads then and ran across to 
the cow barn. 

“Did—did you hear what Uncle 
John said?” Sarah asked. 

“Yes,” Jet answered. He leaned 
over and picked up their lunch 
basket. ‘‘Let’s run to the cabin.” 

As they neared the open cabin 
door they could hear Mother clat- 
tering the pans before the hearth. 
“Uncle John can’t leave us,” Sarah 
declared. “He lives here. This is 

(Please turn to back Inside Cover) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


punish Eli’s sons for their wicked- 
ness. I am going to send such a 
punishment that everyone will 
know of it.” 

Samuel listened to the words 
that the Lord spoke. He lay on 
his bed until morning, thinking 
and pondering the meaning of this 
message. Then he got up and be- 
gan his work as usual. When the 
daily tasks were finished, Eli called 
the boy to him. “Samuel, what is 
the thing that the Lord said to you 
last night?” 

Samuel hesitated. He knew that 
the punishment the Lord had 
promised for Eli’s sons would bur- 
den the heart of the old man. 
Samuel loved Eli and did not wish 
to hurt him. 

Eli told him, ‘Do not hide any- 
thing from me, I pray you.” 

Samuel obeyed those he loved 
at all times, so he told Eli all that 
the Lord had said to him. Eli's 
heart was heavy and sad. With 
bowed head he said, “It is the 
Lord who knows best; let Him 
do what seems good.” 


I N TIMES past God had spoken 
to Moses and to other proph- 
ets, but it had been a long time 
since He had spoken directly to 
man. The people had waited long 
for Him to choose someone to 
whom He would speak. Now news 
spread that the Lord had spoken 
to the boy Samuel. By this token 
the people knew that Samuel had 
been selected to be a prophet of 
the Lord. Hannah, the mother, in 
her home near Ramah, heard the 
glad news and praised God in 
thankfulness. 

Then the punishment came, as 
God had promised. Enemies 
waged war against the Israelites. 
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Eli’s two sons were killed in battle, 
the tabernacle was destroyed, and 
the people were disarmed and held 
in bondage. Eli died of a broken 
heart. 

Samuel then went to live in his 
father’s home near Ramah. As he 
grew to manhood the Lord con- 
tinued to speak to him, and just as 
he had been obedient to Eli as a 
child, he was now obedient to 
God. He did what the Lord told 
him to do. 

The Israelites, bowed down un- 
der the hard tasks imposed by 
their oppressors, sought guidance 
of Samuel. Also when quarreling 
among themselves they came to 
Samuel for aid in settling their 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 


too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is hd health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 


ear, 
Since’ God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


disputes. Because he was wise and 
just, Samuel grew in favor both 
with God and man. By God-given 
right he became judge over the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 

From time to time Samuel 
would leave his home near Ramah 
and go out among the people, 
teaching and begging them to turn 
back to the true and living God: 
“Put out of your hearts these false 
gods of your oppressors, bend not 
your knee to idols. Believe in the 
Lord God of Israel, the God of 
your fathers. Serve Him and Him 
alone; then the Lord will set you 
free’ of them that hold you in 
bondage.” 

After journeying among the 
people, he always returned to his 
home near Ramah. There he 
waited upon the Lord, believing 
that God would tell him what to 
do. The Lord did speak to Samuel 
many times, and under his leader- 
ship the Israelite people were free 
for a time. 


Gaywing the Dis- 
contented Fairy 


(Continued from page 17) 


side; but the note had said she 
must go to school at this time ev- 
ery morning. She could have dis- 
obeyed the Queen now, but even 
as a human being she was obedient 
to her. So she put on the school 
clothes and started off to school. 
She did not like the school at 
all, and the studies were terrible. 
She hated the studies, the school, 
the teacher, and worst of all, the 
staring children. She did not know 
any of the answers to the questions 
the teacher asked her, and every 
time she made a mistake the rest 
of the class would stare at her and 
laugh. When school was recessed 
at noon she was very unhappy. 
And no wonder; for who can be 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Patriotic Pins 


By Glenn Morgan 


HESE patriotic pins are easy 

to carve from thin wood or 
pressboard. Club emblems or sim- 
ple class pins can be made the 
same way if you care to work out 
the design. 

First trace the design you like 
best on thin wood. Cut out with 
a coping saw or pocketknife. 
Smooth the rough edges with 
sandpaper. Paint carefully with 
red, white, and blue show-card 
paint. Be sure the red and blue 
are bright shades, When the paint 
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is dry coat over with white shellac. 
(Clear shellac turns the white 
paint yellow.) 

Carve a little groove in the back 
of the emblem and glue a small 
safety pin into the groove. The 
shellac will hold it firmly. 

To make the shield carve your 
own initials separately and glue 
them onto the blue background, 
or carve out three dots and a dash 
for victory and glue in place. 

Cut out two eagles, one red and 
one white. Paint the edge of the 


(Continued from page 26) 


happy with his heart full of hate? 

School was easier in the after- 
noon for two reasons: first, a class 
called nature study came in the 
afternoon; and secondly, she met 
a boy who was having as hard a 
time with the studies as she was. 
This made life a bit easier for 
Gaywing (who now called her- 
self Marilyn); for it was com- 
forting to find someone else was 
as slow to understand as she was. 
Marilyn loved nature study, be- 
cause as a fairy she had lived very 
close to nature. 

When the dismissal bell rang 
and Marilyn started toward the 
cottage that was now her home, 
she thought that at last she could 
play. So as soon as she got home 
she put on a thick woolen snow 
suit and took the sled that the 
Queen had provided to the hill 
where the children were sleighing. 
Marilyn felt that the fun on the 
hill was almost worth the disap- 
pointments of the day. On the hill 


she again saw the boy that she had . 


met in class. While she was on the 
hill she formed a lasting friend- 
ship with this boy, whose name 
was Jack. 

But the next day she was doubt- 
ful whether the little bit of fun on 
the hill was worth the trials at 
school. Every day it grew worse, 
until she was heartily sick of the 
life of a human being. Every day 
she wished she was back in Fairy- 
land, and she would have gone 
back too if pride had not held 
her. 

One day she made a startling 
discovery. She found that Jack had 
not always been a mortal. The 

(Please turn to page 28) 


white eagle blue and glue red 
eagle over the white one. 

The drum may be laced with 
real cord. Carve the drumsticks 
separately and glue onto the drum. 
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Yarn Dolls to Make 


By Dorothy Andrew (10 years) 
Maquoketa, Iowa 


OROTHY, the little girl who 

sent in the directions for 
making the yarn dolls pictured 
here, is sure that all WEE WisDomM 
readers will have fun making 
them. 

First wrap white or colored yarn 
around three clothespins about 
twenty times (1). 

Slip yarn off the clothespins and 
run a fine thread through the loops 
and pull together and tie tightly. 
This will form the top of the doll 

2). 
‘ to make the head and top of 
the body tie a thread around the 
yarn where the neck should be. 
Then tie another thread around 
the waist (3). 

Cut the yarn across the bottom 
4). 
make a boy separate the 
yarn below the waist into two 
equal parts and tie each section 
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close to the bottom (5). 

The arms are made by pulling 
five pieces of yarn from each side, 
tying threads where the wrists 
should be, and cutting the yarn a 
short distance from the threads 


(6). 
Gaywing the Dis- 
contented Fairy 


(Continued from page 27) 


very next day she asked him if 
he had ever been a fairy in Fairy- 
land. This blunt attack rather 
startled Jack. But when Marilyn 
showed him her own emblem ring, 
he told her at once how he hap- 
pened to be a mortal. 

His story was much like Mari- 
lyn’s. His name, when a fairy, had 
been Brian. But he had become 


tired of being sent on errands by 
King Oberon, so he had asked to 
be changed to Jack, the mortal. 
Jack was now as unhappy as Mari- 
lyn, but had no way of being 
changed into a fairy again. 
Marilyn then told him her story 
and said: “Pride or no pride, I am 
going to be a fairy again. I know 
how to change a mortal to a fairy, 
so if you want to come back to 
Fairyland I will show you how.” 
Jack was overjoyed at the op- 
portunity, and it was soon agreed 
that they should perform the 
magic rite in the woods the next 
day. Both were very happy, for at 


last they were going to be free 


from a mortal’s life. 

When Gaywing and Brian were 
back in Fairyland they found out 
that they loved each other and 
so they were married in that hap- 
py land of immortals. They lived 
very happily together, telling the 
other fairies of the great lesson 
they had learned. 

Tasks cheerfully done bring 
contentment. 


Important Announcement 
by Postoffice Department 


In order to expedite the 
handling and delivery of mail 
in the 178 largest cities in the 
United States the Postmaster 
General has announced an im- 
proved method of addressing 
mail for delivery in these cities. 
This new method calls for the 
addition, after the name of the 
city, of a number that indicates 
the postal district in which the 
addressee is located. Uni 
School is located in the 6 
delivery district, Kansas City, 
Mo 


We ask our correspondents 
to begin right now to address 
mail to Unity as follows: 


WEE WISDOM, 


917 Tracy, 
Kansas Ciy 6, 
Mi : 
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The Wishing 
Rock 


(Continued from page 8) 


Professor Boyd looked down at 
the eager, shining face. He had 
hoped that his lecture might bring 
to light one of the long-sought 
New Mexican meteors, but Jim’s 
had been the only response. 

After listening carefully to Jim’s 
description of the Wishing Rock, 
Sidney Boyd said eagerly, “Boy, if 
you really know where there is a 
meteorite, we'll hire a car and look 
at it tonight! It’s moonlight. Come 
on!” 

The night wind fanned Jim’s 
hot cheeks to coolness as the car 
sped along the road. When they 
reached the ranch, they drove 
straight to the Wishing Rock. 

“There it is. See!” Jim ex- 
claimed. 

Sidney Boyd took out his high- 
powered flashlight and examined 
the stone. Jim could tell that he 
was excited too. 

Finally he turned to Jim. Jim’s 
heart fell. Maybe it was just a 
funny rock after all. 

“Son, you have a meteor and no 
mistake! And it’s worth more 
money than you ever saw!” 

Jim tried to talk, but he 
couldn’t. He gulped and then 
blurted out, “I knew my Wishing 
Rock would take Cricket home!” 


God 


By Jo Anne Duckett (11 years) 
Wylam, Ala. 

God is loving, God is kind; 

God is found in all mankind. 

When I say my prayers each night, 

In His arms He holds me tight. 

God made the birds that fly; 

He made everything about the sky. 

——- the streams that flow so 
ast; 

He made the plains that are so vast. 

God made you and God made me; 

He made the people here and across 
the sea. 
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Good Recipes 


W 


Sent in by WEE WISDOM Readers 


Coconut Cookies 
Sent in by Donna Engelhardt 
(12 years) 
Riceville, Iowa 

1 cupful white sirup 
Y4 cupful shortening 
cupful sour milk 
Pinch of salt 
¥/, cupful coconut 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1 teaspoonful soda 
2%, cupfuls flour 


@ Melt shortening and mix with 
the sirup. 

e@ Sift flour, soda, and salt to- 
gether three times. Then add al- 
ternately with milk to the sirup 
mixture. 

@ Add coconut and vanilla and 
stir well. 

@ Cool for 4 hours. 

@ Place a teaspoonful at a time 
on greased cooky sheet and flatten 
out slightly. 

@ Bake 15 minutes in moderate 
oven (350 degrees). 


Tomato-Soup Cake 
Sent in by Nina Winsett (14 years) 
East Rockaway, N. Y. 

2 tablespoonfuls shortening 

1 cupful sugar 

1 teaspoonful baking soda 

1 can tomato soup 

2 cupfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

lf, teaspoonful cloves 

1 cupful raisins 
@ Cream sugar and shortening in 
bowl. 
@ Add soup in which soda has 
been dissolved. 
@ Sift flour, measure, add spices, 
and add to the above mixture. Mix 
thoroughly. 
@ Add raisins and stir well. 
@ Bake for one hour at 350 de- 
grees, 


Lads-and-Lassies Taffy 


Sent in by Beverly Greenfield 
(10 years) 
Rochelle, Ill. 

114 cupfuls molasses 

34, cupful sugar 

11/, tablespoonfuls butter 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


@ Mix ingredients and cook slow- 
ly until a little dropped in a cup 
of cold water will form a hard 
ball. 

@ Pour onto a buttered platter to 
cool until firm enough to pull. 


Vanilla Custard 


Sent in by Ruth Frankfurter 
(11 years) 
New York, N. Y. 
2 cupfuls milk 
1/4, cupful brown sugar 
2 eggs 
14, teaspoonful vanilla 


@ Beat eggs and sugar with an egg 
beater for 12 minutes. 

@ Add milk and beat for 7 min- 
utes. Then add vanilla and stir 
well. 

@ Pour mixture into custard cups, 
place in pan of hot water, and 
bake until custard is set. 


Table Blessing 
Used by David Moffatt 


(11 years) 
Gardena, Calif. 
Our dear heavenly Father, 
We thank You for this nice 
food. 
We ask You to bless it to our 
body’s use 
And ourselves to Your serv- 
ice. Amen. 
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In the following poem in which 
Virginia Leah Evans tells us about 
her pets she almost forgot to men- 
tion Phoebe, the cow. Consider- 
ing all the pets she has, we imag- 
ine there are many things she 
could tell us about their clever- 
ness. Perhaps it was too difficult 
for her to tell us about their tricks 
in rhyme, but the mention of so 
many different pets reminds us of 
a circus. It would be easy for Vir- 
ginia to have one, wouldn’t it? 
What fun it would be to train 
them to put on an act! 

We should like to hear about 
your pet or pets too, and we shall 
enjoy hearing from you even if 
your letter is not in rhyme. Ad- 
dress your letter to WEE WisDoM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. Be 
sure to give your age, name, and 
address. 

© 


Dear Editor: 
I want to tell you about the pets I 
have; 
I have so many I may forget about 
half. 
First there’s my little “Victory Calf” — 


At the reason he’s called that I bet 
you'll laugh. 

He has a pure-white V in the middle 
of his forehead; 

His nose is pink and his body is red. 

Then there’s Nicodemus, my big black 


cat; 

And Jojo, my pig that’s big and fat; 

There’s Chubby, the rooster, and 
Brownie, the hen; 

And Polly, the mamma pig that roots 
up her pen; 

There’s Lightning, the mule, and 
Dolly, the horse, 

And Jingle, my puppy—you know 
that of course! 

Well I think that’s about all for now. 

Oh, I almost forgot! There’s Phoebe, 
the cow. 

—Virginia Leah Evans (9 years), 


Union, Mo. 


Dear Editor: | have a pet cow. Her 
name is Daisy Belle. She always comes 
when I call her. Mamma ~— all the 
apple and potato peelings for me to 
to Belle follows Dad- 
dy all around when he is counting 
lumber. She goes to the fence when 
Mamma is in the garden and moos 
until Mamma gives her some leaves 
or grass. When her water tank is emp- 
ty she stands by it and moos until 
Daddy fills it up. One day the cur- 
rent in the electric fence went off and 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Daisy Belle got out. She did not run 
away. She heard me playing in the 
yard and came out there and mooed 
at me. I got her some lettuce, and 
she let me lead her back to the barn. 
Sometimes I think Daisy Belle can 
almost talk. When she hears me feed- 
ing the chickens she moos until I give 
her something too.—Mary Jane Waite 
(8 years), N.Y. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a kitten. His 
name is Captain. One of our neighbors 
gave him to me and I brought him 
home in my arms. He tried to get 
away, but now I have taught him to 
love me. When our cow is milked and 
the milk is brought into the house 
Captain is always waiting for his sau- 
cer of warm milk. Captain is a white 
kitten with a big black spot on his 
back.—-Philip McLauren Thomas (8 
years), Rte. 2, Box 56, Lake City, S. C. 
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Dear Editor: I want to tell you 
about my lambs. They are named 
Flossie and Freddy. They are black- 
faced twin lambs. Their mother died. 
Every two hours in the daytime we go 
down to the barn to feed them milk 
from a bottle with a nipple on it. 
When they hear us coming they jump 
up on the side of their pen. When I 
go through the door they run right out 
if I do not close it quickly. They will 
follow me everywhere. 

We have twenty-three other little 
lambs. Most of them will follow me 
too. They have wonderful times run- 
ning and jumping while their mothers 
are eating.—Nellie Louise Clark (10 
years), Rte. 1, Alstead, N. H. 
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Dear Editor: My pet is a dog, a 
brown springer spaniel. His name is 
Bob and he can speak and shake 
hands. He can catch a ball too. 

The most remarkable thing about 
Bob is that he laughs. If we have 
been gone for a little while and he 
has been left at home alone, you 
should see him when we get back. He 
just wiggles all over and shows his 
teeth, which is his way of laughing. 
He becomes so happy that he laughs! 
People that come here say they have 
heard about laughing dogs but have 
never before seen one. Sometimes when 
I come downstairs in the morning and 
he is lying by the stove, he is so ha 
py to see me that he laughs. He loo 
so funny when he does that I have 
to laugh too.—Jo Ann Hemquist (11 
years), Rte. 1, Taylors Falls, Minn. 
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Turkey Crossword Puzzle 


Sent in by Ruth Menzel (11 years) 


8. Past tense of 
sit 
9. Pair (abbr.) 
10. A Fruit 
12. Be silent 
13.Capital of 
Colorado 
15. They cele- 
brated the first 
Thanksgiving 
18. Perform 
22. Not shut 
23. Used for serv- 
ing soup 
24.To go down 
25. Broad, shallow 


28. Grain 

30. Below 

31.Company 
(abbr.) 

32. Plural of “is” 
38. A border of 
an object 

39. Preposition 

40. To crave 

42. Boy’s name 

43. To decay 

45. Prefix mean- 
ing separation 

46. Boy’s name 

49. Mixed ty 

50. A verb 


Englewood, N. J. 


vessel 


24 


34 


37 


38 


47 


ACROSS 

1. Sweets 

7. Small horses 

8. An implement 
used for eat- 
ing soup 

11. Chum 

12. Wedded 

14. Opposite of 
free 


15. To place 


16. Like 
17. Boy’s name 


SDOM 
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19. Boy’s name 

20. Negative 

21. Kind of soup 

24. Poster 

25. Animal 

26. To watch 
closely 

27. Act 

29. Hasten 

31. Vehicle 

33. A note of the 


scale 
34. Writing fluid 
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35. Conjunction 

36. Favorite 

37. Doctorof med- 
icine (abbr.) 

38. Street (abbr.) 

41.Opposite of 
junior 

44.To make an 
addition 

47. A color 

48. Idea 

51.Doctor that 
treats teeth 


DOWN 
1.Seed of the 
ine tree 
2. Indefinite ar- 
ticle 
3. Bite 
4. To 
cards 
5.Land surround- 
ed by water 
6. Transmitted 
7. Venom 


distribute 


What Month Am I? 


Sent in by Janet Gast (13 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 

My first is in oval but not in 
square; 

My second’s in apricot, not in pear; 

My third’s found in topaz but not 
in pearl; 

My fourth is in boy but not in girl; 

My fifth’s in bay, not in sea; 

My sixth’s not in you but is in me; 

My last is in front and also in rear; 


My all is a month near the end of ' 


the year. 


A Jumbled Message 
Sent in by Ruth H. TerVeen 
(10 years) 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The letters in this puzzle are all 
in the right order, but most of 
them are not grouped to form 
words. If you will place a perpen- 
dicular line at the end of each 
proper word you will discover a 
secret message and how to write 
one to a friend. 


SOL VETH ISA NDYO 
UARECL EVER. I FYO 
UWANTT OWR ITEW 
ORDSTH ATCA NN OTBER 
EAD USEL EMO NJU ICE. 
THER EADERWILLHA 
VETOH EATT HECA RDTOR 
EA DYO URMESS AGE. 


(Answers on inside Back Cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 

You will be happy to know that every month we have dozens of 
new members. The Good Words Booster Club is growing and growing. 
Do you know what that really means? It means company; and who 
doesn’t like to have company? Especially nice company, someone who 
likes to do the same things we do, and talk about the things we are 
interested in. 

Every member is another friend for each of you, even though you 
may never meet or write to him. You see, Boosters, when we are all 
pulling together in one direction, it brings us close together, even though 
we do not know one another personally. It makes us better friends. 
Do you know why? It is because all Boosters are trying as hard as they 
can to be truthful, to control their tempers, to help others, to be kind in 
words as well as deeds. j 

If someone you know is sick and you say a prayer for him, you know 
that all over the world hundreds of other Boosters are praying too. 
When you say something nice instead of the ugly thing you almost said, 
you know that hundreds of other Boosters are learning to control their 
tempers just as you are. If something frightens you and you remember 
to say, “God is my all, I know no fear,” you know that in every na- 
tion Boosters are conquering all kinds of fear by praying. 

Working together, we make a bright, shining band around the 
earth. Every time you do something that you know is helping you live 
up to your Booster pledge you are reaching out and joining hands with 
Boosters everywhere. 

Here are just a few of the many letters we receive constantly telling 
us how Boosters help themselves and others. We know you will enjoy 
reading them as much as we did. 


Joyce found that conquering 
fear is easy if you know how, and 
she knows how. 


Dear Secretary: | have a new mem- 
ber. She is my sister. 

I am going to tell you how much 
I like The Prayer of Faith. The other 
night there was a windstorm, and I 
was a little bit afraid. I said The Prayer 
of Faith. I kept on saying it, and in a 
few minutes I went to sleep.—Joyce 
Hammond. 
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When Joann finally remem- 
bered The Prayer of Faith she 
learned the truth of something 
Jesus said many, many years ago: 
“Ask and ye shall receive.” 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
is helping me a great deal. Just a few 
nights ago my nose was stopped up. 
Finally I said The Prayer of Faith a 
few times and my head was clear. I 
— The Prayer of Faith helps every- 


I give my love to all the Boosters. 
I am enjoying WEE WISDOM very 
much. I am trying to be helpful, like 
all Boosters. My mother says she thinks 
The Prayer of Faith is very nice to 
have.—Joann Karnatz. 


& 


Donald finds help in putting 
his talent to work. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me through a great many 
difficulties. Probably the most impor- 
tant help was with my music lesson. 
One of the past weeks my lesson seemed 
very hard. When I went down that 
week I thought I might make a mess of 
the previous week's lesson. But when 
I started to play I found that I had 
never played it better. I am sure The 
Prayer of Faith helped me.—Donald 


Watt. 
& 


Helen has reason to know that 
prayer is helpful both in a sudden 
emergency and in connection with 
something you know is on its way 
to you. 


Dear Secretary: I surely was in the 
presence of when this happened: 
We were going out in the country, and 
I had planned to walk from the house 
to the road. Daddy said, “Are you 
ready?” and I thought he meant to get 
out of the car. So I opened the door. 
We were going about thirty-five miles 
an hour. The wind swung the door 
back and I fell out. I can remember 
the door opening. When I woke up 
Mother was holding me. Mother said 
she prayed before she came to pick me 
up. She heard me cry. When the doc- 
tor looked me over he found no bones 
were broken. I was scratched and had 
three cuts on the back of my head. 
Prayer certainly does help, doesn’t it? 


Se 
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We weie all so very thankful to God. 

Monday evening I am giving a solo 
recital. Of course I am going to ask 
God to help me.—Helen Joan Haftle. 


Pat has discovered a way to 
use The Prayer of Faith that most 


of you will probably be glad to 
know about. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me a lot. When my sister 
gets mad at me I say The. Prayer of 
Faith and usually everything turns out 
all right. 

When we took our examinations I 
said The Prayer of Faith, and I got 
very good grades. My mother was very 
proud of me.—Pat Macpherson. 


& 


Proving our world-wide devo- 
tion to our pledge is this letter 
from the British West Indies. 


good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just address your letter: Sec- 
retary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. She will send you 
an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents each. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
“T hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
Wee Wispom other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months. This 
does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to 
have as many more letters from 


I am truthful and sincere; 

My words are pleasant to the ear; 
I can conquer any fear 

By remembering God is here. 


GOD AND I 


Dear Secretary: 1 am still co-operat- 
ing with Wee Wispom and I do ap- 
preciate being a member of the Booster 
Club. I am still using my daily prayers 
and verses. My past magazines have all 
been very interesting. I will soon send 
a poem to the Writers’ Guild. 

I got into a temper one day, but as 
I was about to do something wrong I 
remembered my Booster pledge and I 
did not do it. I must say thanks to the 
club, 

I give my regards to all the members 
of the Booster Club.—Cyril Lalla 
(British West Indies). 


& 

The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls under fifteen years 
of age to speak good words, think 
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you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that 
all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity, which is a group 
of workers at Unity School who 
ptay for those who need help. 

Well Boosters, it’s time to say 
good-by for another month, but 
remember that you only have to 
do a good deed or say a kind 
word or think a loving thought 
to reach your Booster friends ev- 
erywhere. 

My love and blessings are al- 
ways with you. 


Secretary 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


If your name has been left out it is 
because of lack of space. Please select 
a pen pal from the names listed here. 
Please do not ask to have your name 
listed unless you are willing to ac- 
knowledge every letter you- receive. 
Age limit, fourteen. 


Shirley Worden (14), 1332 S. Eight- 
eenth St., Salt Lake City, Utah; Patsy 
Ann Linke (9), Rte. 1, Greenacres, 
Wash.; Diana Todd (9), LaHarpe, 
Ill.; Betty Lavelle Cook (13), Sibley, 
Mo.; Peggy Kay Howarth (12), Rte. 
2, New Galilee, Pa.; Patricia May Mc- 
Connell (12), Box 624, Polson, Mont. ; 
Delores Kruger (12), Grimms, Wis. ; 
Thelma Harvey (13), Margaret St., 
Baddeck, Cape Breton, Canada; Fran 
Cisnick (14), Walnut St., Mont Clare, 
Pa.; Eleanor Minoski (14), Second 
St., Mont Clare, Pa.; Janet MacKay 
(12), 438 Quinpool Rd., Halifax, N. 
S., Canada; Shelia Kramer (12), 1115 
Cary Ave., Jennings, La.; Hannah June 
Jensen (12) and Jean Jensen (11), 
Lopez, Wash.; Darlene Johns (14), 
Leslie Daggert (9), Ella McPeak (13), 
and Gloria Ikerd (13), all of Ferris, 
Ill.; Alice Gray (12), Upper Saddle 


River Rd., Upper Montvale, N. J.; . 


Dolores Ann Lister (11), 30 E. Na- 
tional Ave., Brazil, Ind.; Fay Walker 
Sylvester (11), Richlands, N. C.; 
Owen Darrell Skonsen (10), Myr Vee 
Call (11), Ruth Mae Jones (10), 
Harold Gene Farnsworth (11), Nila 
Jean Brown (12), Bobby Gale Cardib 
(12), and Ethel Taylor (12), all of 
Colonia Dublan, Chihuahua, Mexico; 
Patricia Anne Minion (12), Miriam 
Eucken (13), Shirley Hildreth (10), 
and Leona Duerksen (14), all of Bing- 
ham Lake, Minn.; Carolyn Jeanette 
Steinman (13), Rte. 3, Yoakum, Tex.; 
Janella Hendrickson (11), Box 18, 
Rte. 2, Melrose, Wis.; Muriel Hulst 
(12), Holland, Mich.; Freda Marriott 
(14), 103 Sneinton Blvd., Notting- 
ham, England; Sheila E, F. Mitchell 
(14), 16 Cumberland Ave., Chilwell, 
Nottingham, England; Mary McKin- 
nion (10), 102 Pacific, Sandpoint, 
Idaho; Margaret A. Stone (13), % 
Tyle Stone, Gen. Del., Hayward, Wis. ; 
Vivian Splichal (13), Box 54, Beroun, 
Minn., Ruth Scholl (12), and Jean 
Scholl (14), 185 Bixley Heath, Lyn- 
brook, N. Y.; Wilma Pearl Miller 
(13), Carolee Miller (12), Robert 
Miller (10), R. D., Long Valley, N. J. 
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THIS IS SUSANNA 


Designed by Diana Ware (9 years) 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


For this page we want only your own original doll with the clothes you desi especially for her. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the wo original. 
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Jet’s Problem 


(Continued from page 25) 


his home. Why, if we lost him 


Sarah stopped in the path in 
front of her brother letting the 
rain fall full in her face. “What 
did that book say, Jetty?” 

“If we lose something it may 
mean that something as good or 
inaybe better is coming, if we ac- 
cept the loss in the right spirit” 
Jet answered. 

Sarah wiped the rain from her 
eyes. “Well, I don’t believe that 
book,” she snapped. “Do you, 
jetty?” 

Jet did not answer. If Uncle 
John left them he could see no 
possible good coming in his stead. 
Yet he must not tell Sarah that he 
did not believe what the book said. 
He must help her believe that it 
was true. 

(To be continued) 


Answers to Puzzles 


What Month Am I? 
October. 


A Jumbled Message 


Solve this and you are clever. If you 
want to write words that cannot be 
read use lemon juice. The reader will 
have to heat the card to read your 
message. 


Show this page | to -Mother 


Lessons in Truth Week 
September 13-19 


During the week of September«13-19 many persons through- 
out the world will turn to the book LESSONS IN TRUTH to 
find new light and guidance and to share in the good that 
is generated by united prayers and meditations. 

You are invited to join this world-wide group in observ- 
ing LESSONS IN TRUTH Week and to attune your heart to 
receive a rich blessing. 

LESSONS IN TRUTH, by H. Emilie Cady, is a book of 
twelve simple lessons that teach the fundamentals of Truth. 
It gives the reader a deeper insight into the meaning of the 
Bible teachings and opens to him a new realm of joy and 
freedom. It reveals to him the true relationship between God 
and man, the importance of right thinking, how he may 
cultivate his faith and increase his confidence in his own 
ability. 

In order to observe LESSONS IN TRUTH Week you will 
only need a copy of the book LESSONS IN TRUTH. You can 
obtain it in cloth binding for $1, or in black flexible binding 


for $2. With your book you will receive a free study guide. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Happy Birthday, WEE WISDOM 


Words and Music by Edna-Mae Burnam 


In- 


fold a lot of pleas-ure And a lot of hap-py fun. Your stor-ies are ex- 
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read you ev-’ry day. So here’s to your birth-day, A day chock-full of 
| 


joy; For you will bring Much hap-pi-ness to ev-’ry girl and boy. 
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H ave you a friend who is not receiving Wee Wisdom? What could be nicer 


than sending him a gift subscription in honor of Wee Wisdom’s birthday? You 


will find a blank on page 30 for your gift order. Just fill it out and mail it today. 
Wee Wisdom is only $1 a year. 


917 TRACY AVENLE 


KANSAS CITY 6, Me’. 
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Wee Wis-dom, love-ly mag - a - zine, Your pag-es one by one 3 
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cit - ing ones, Your pictures are so gay; It’s real -ly not sur-pris-ing That I a ae 
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